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Lincoln-Related  Sites 


New  Salem,  Illinois 
Rutledge  Sites 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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In  his  imagination  the  viewer  can 
people  these  rooms  and  glimpse  the 
social  life  of  the  day.  In  Lincoln's 
time,  for  instance,  travelers  coming 
across  the  prairie  were  guided  to  inns 
such  as  the  Rutledge  Tavern  by  a  can- 
dle glowing  in  the  window.  As  these 
sojourners  partook  of  food  cooked  in 
a  large,  black  kettle  hung  over  the  fire- 
place, men  of  the  settlement  visited 
with  them,  exchanging  information  of 
what  lay  ahead  for  news  of  conditions 
"back  home."  On  the  wall  near  this 
diorama's  fireplace  can  be  seen  the 
salt  box,  bundles  of  herbs,  and  drying 
seeds  for  next  year's  crops.  The  many 
menial  tasks  to  be  carried  out  are  im- 
plied by  such  artifacts  as  a  stick  broom 
or  besom,  candle  molds,  and  a  large 
wooden  bread  trough  where  dough  was 
left  to  rise  before  being  kneaded  on  the 
cover. 
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Rutledge  Tavern,  New  Salem 
(ca.  1831) 
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Lincoln's  iUrst  Love.      ^>. 

From  the  Now  York  Tlmon.  '       ' ' 

The  crave  of    Anaio    RutledW,    the  early 
love  of  Abraham    Lincoln,  will    soon    have  a 
fitting  monument.    The  body,  which  for  near- 
lv  55  years  has  rested  In  the  cemetery  at  New 
Concord,    111.,    "as   recently   exhumed   and 
buried  ia  Oakland  Cemetery  in  thisoity.    it 
was  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  remains  of  a 
womtQ  so  closely    and   dourly  relied  to  Lin- 
cuiothat  a   subscription    was    started    some 
months Vo  among  the  citizens  of  Petersburg 
lor  the  purpose  of  ereoting  a  suitable    monu- 
ment.   The  difficulty  in  the  way  was  in  dis- 
SverWthe  grave,  which  had   been  beaten 
down  by  the  storms  of    years.    Old  settlors 
savtbat  a  storm  any  time  within  a  year  after 
the  f"er»l  would    bring    Lincoln   the  met 
violent  paroxysms  of  grief.    Annie  Rutledge 
d  eo i  at  the  age  of  19  of  a  broken  heart,  caused 
by  She  desertion  of  Henry  McNeil.. her  love*. 
H  was  then  that  Lincoln   began   his  woo ng, 
and  the  pair  oocame  engaged,  but  Miss  Rut- 
ledge  died  before  the  date  of  the  marriage  ar- 
rived.  __ 


LINCOLN'S  EARLY  LOVE. 

The   Ashes  of  His  llrsi  .sweetheart  fle- 

lnterred  nt  r>etorHbum. j^/Xq 
6peclftl  to  The  Republic.  ', 

PETBUSiiunc,  UK,  May  10.— Tho  remains  of 
Ann  Rutledge,  tho  earl/  love  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  wero  yesterday  removed  from  the 
obscure  country  graveyard  at  Concord 
whore  they  had  lain  for  nearly  55  years,  and 
rointerrcd  at  Oakland  Cemetery,  this  city, 


GRANITE  MONUMENT 
•  PLACED  ON  GRAVE 
OF  ANN  RUTLEDGE 


;  7 '  \ 


(liy     The     Associated     Press.) 

PETERSBURG,  111.,  Jan.  16. — 
The  grave  of  Aiui  Rutledge,  sweet- 
heart of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  lies 
burled  in  Oakland  cemetery  here,, 
was  marked  yesterday  with  a  beau- 
tiful granite  monument  purchased 
by  descendants  of  those  who  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  the 
great  emancipator  when  he  was  lo- 
cated at  New  Salem. 

The  new  stone  Is  inscribed  with 
verses  from  Edgar  Lee  Master's 
"Ann  Rutledge,"    concluding   with: 

"I  am  Ann  Rutledge,  who  sleeps 
beneath, 

"Beloved    of    Abraham    Lincoln. 

"Wedded  to  him,  not  through 
union, 

"But  through  separation. 

"Bloom   forever,   oh,   Republic. 

"From  the  dust  of  my  bosom." 

"Jan.    7,    1813 — Aug.    25.    1S35." 


-Photo  by  Reid. 


[From   The  Petersburg   (111.)   Democrat,  Jan.  14,  1921.] 


S?attttfttl  Ulnmimpttt  iErprtfd  at  Qkaue  of  Attn  SUttledgp. 

A  beautiful  monument,  a  cut  of  which  is  shown  above,  has  just  been  set  up 
in  Oakland  cemetery,  marking  the  grave  of  Ann  Rutledge,  whose  name  is  insep- 
arably linked  with  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Hon.  Henry  B.  Rankin  of  Springfield  that  the 
funds  for  procuring  the  monument  were  furnished  by  the  descendants  of  pioneer 
families  who  lived  in  New  Salem  and  vicinity  at,  or  soon  after,  the  time  of  the 
historical  love  romance  which  terminated  by  the  death  of  Ann  Rutledge  and 
cast  a  great  shadow  upon  Lincoln's  life. 

The  following  families  are  represented:  Rankin,  Greene,  Watkins,  Spears, 
Colby,  Houghton,  Miles,  Clary,  Rutledge,  Kirby,  Armstrong,  Gum  and  Bone. 

The  monument  is  of  the  best  grade  of  dark  Barre  granite.  The  inscription 
is  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters.  Oakland  is  a  beautiful  cemetery  near  both  Peters- 
burg and  the  New  Salem  Park,  which  is  owned  and  cared  for  by  the  State  of 
Illinois. 
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Illinois  Still  Adds  to  Honors  Paid  I 
_JM™m^^                 Emancipate 
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Above,    Abraham    Lincoln 


iree    at" ^TWlfflTnt  Toner'  £    1™    ?»"****•     ^    —   Si- 
ting  rails,   now   in    National    Museum.  *    day    h°    d'ed'    and    "       J-    " 


e    sweetheart.      Below,    maple 
sed    by    Lincoln    when    split- 


PLAN  RUTLEDGE  MARKER 

DES  MOINES,  la.  —(UP)—  A 
campaign  to  raise  funds  for ■  ■ i  me- 
morial to  mark  the  grave  of  Mary 
Ann  Rutledge,  mother  of  Abraham 
Lincoln*     sweetheart,     Ann    Rut- 
ledge    is  now  being  considered  by 
the    historical,    memorial    and    art 
department  of  the  state  of  Iowa. 
Her  body  lies  in  an  almost  forgot- 
ten cemetery  in  Jefferson  county 
Iowa,  near  Birmingham.      It  was 
here  that  she  spent  the  last  years 
of  her  life,  a  life  made  sad  by  the 
unhappy  romance  of  her  daughter. 
Following  the  death  of  her  daugh- 
ter and  husband  in  1835,  Mrs.  Rut- 
ledee  moved  to  Birmingham  from 
New  Salem,  111.,  with  her  six  re- 
maining children.^  ^     ,  <feg 
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"This  Is 


WHAT  MADE  LINCOLN  GREAT" 

Said  General  Pershing 

The  Story  of  Old  Salem — Lincoln's  Recreated  Village 


GENERAL  JOHN  J.  PERSHING 
stood  on  the  high  bank  of  the 
Sangamon  River,  at  a  picturesque  bend, 
in  the  recreated  village  of  Old  Salem, 
Illinois,  where  Abraham  Lincoln  lived 
from  1831  to  1837,  and  spoke  these  words. 

He  noted  the  height  and  solitude,  the 
lonely  thoughtful  beauty  of  the  spot. 
He  visioned  Lincoln,  tall,  gaunt,  lonely 
figure  of  destiny,  standing  there,  thinking 
his  thoughts  of  God  and  humanity,  draw- 
ing from  solitude  and  nature  the  strength 
and  fortitude  that  later  carried  him  to 
immortality. 

General  Pershing  visited  the  recon- 
structed Old  Salem  one  year  on  February 
12,  Lincoln's  Birthday.  His  presence 
was  the  occasion  for  ceremonious  observ- 
ance. He  had  gravely  inspected  the 
rebuilt  log  cabins  of  that  long  ago  village, 
and  walked  apart  to  stand  overlooking 
the  river.  The  height  on  which  he  stood, 
beautiful  almost  beyond  description  in 
summer's  green  and  gorgeous  when 
autumn  paints  it  with  glowing  colors, 
was  achingly  austere.  Winter  had 
stripped  its  trees  of  leaves  and  spread  a 
blanket  of  lonely  snow.  His  accumu- 
lated impressions  of  the  place  where 
Lincoln  lived  and  labored  and  loved, 
lifted  visually  out  of  the  past,  found 
expression  in  that  single  remark:  "This 
is  what  made  Lincoln  great." 

On  that  spot  Lincoln  practiced  public 
speaking.  There  the  path  led  along 
which  he  and  Ann  Rutledge,  the  girl  he 
loved,  wandered.  Down  the  Sangamon 
he  made  his  flatboat  trips  into  the  Illinois 
and    Mississippi    rivers  to  New  Orleans 


By  NELLIE  BROWNE  DUFF 

Photosby  Herbert  G corn  from  collection  of  Herbert  Wells 
Fay,  Custodian  of  Lincoln  s  Tomb,  Springfield,  III, 


TO  REACH  OLD  SALEM  PARK 

By  Train: 

Chicago  to  Springfield,  185  mi.,  b}4  h., 
$10.43,  with  sleeper,  $7.81  with  parlor  car 
seat;  St.  Louis  to  Springfield,  99  mi.,  2  h. 
35  m.,  $4.50,  with  parlor  car  seat. 

By  Air: 

Chicago  to  Springfield,  187  mi.,  2  h.  5  m., 
$24.50  or  $46.50  r.  t.;  St.  Louis  to  Spring- 
field, 81  mi.,  1  h.,  $11.50  or  $21.50  r.  t 

By  Bus: 

Chicago  to  Springfield,  lt2]4  mi.,  7  h., 
$5;  St.  Louis  to  Springfield,  108  mi.,  ilA 
h.,  $2.70.  Local  bus  service  from  Spring- 
field to  Old  Salem  Park. 

By  Auto: 

Chicago  to  Springfield  (U.  S.  Route 
No.  66)  192^  mi.;  St.  Louis  to  Springfield, 
(new  route  via  Chain  of  Rocks  bridge  to 
Mitchell,  thence  on  U.  S.  Route  No.  66 
to  Springfield)  112  mi. 


To  St.  Louis 


where  he  learned  of  the  scourge  that  was 
slavery. 

In  1918  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League 
of  Petersburg,  111.,  town  of  three  thou- 
sand people,  decided  to  recreate  the 
village  of  Old  Salem,  a  mile  and  a  half 
away  on  one  of  the  beautiful  hills  that 
shadow  the  Sangamon  River,  where 
Lincoln  had  lived.  It  had  been  New 
Salem  then,  but,  having  passed,  became 
Old  Salem.  The  people  who  had  lived 
there  were  gone.  The  village  itself  was 
gone.  Nothing  remained  but  its  his- 
toric site,  its,  unforgettable  story,  and 
records  that  told  where  each  log  cabin  of 
Lincoln's  time  had  stood.  And  its  trees. 
Its  great,  brooding,  beautiful  trees. 
Sentinels  of  a  hallowed  past. 

The  men  of  the  entire  community  were 
enlisted  in  the  work.  They  made  of  it 
community  days,  when  all  else  was  set 
aside,  and  they  donned  overalls  and  blue 
shirts  and  split  logs  from  which  to  fashion 
replicas  of  the  log  houses  that  once  stood 
on  the  spot. 

There  was  the  Rutledge  Tavern  where 
Lincoln  boarded,  and  where  he  knew 
Ann  Rutledge,  daughter  of  the  tavern 
keeper,  and  lost  her  in  death. 

There  was  the  Offut  store  where  he 
worked  as  clerk.  The  Lincoln-Berry 
store  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  partners. 
It  was  his  first  business  venture  and  his 
first  failure.  It  has  been  said  that 
William  Berry,  his  partner,  drank  too 
much,  and  that  Lincoln  read  too  much 
and  told  too  many  stories  for  the  good  of 
the  trade,  and  in  consequence  the  store's 
stock  was  sold  in  the  spring  of  1833  to 


Where  Lincoln  lived,  labored,  learned,  and  loved.    New  Salem,  111.,  as  it  appeared  1831-37.     Present  replicas  of  early  houses 

Rutledge  Tavern  Dr.  Allen's  office  Hill  &  McNamar  store  Lincoln  &  Berry  store 
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From  this  spot  Lincoln  practiced  public  speaking.    Here  was  the  path  along  which  he  wandered  with  Ann  Rutledge. 

This  is  the  river  down  which  he  poled  his  cumbrous  flatboats 


satisfy  its  creditors.  It  was  characteristic 
of  Lincoln  that  he  took  upon  himself 
responsibility  for  the  firm's  debts,  the 
last  of  which  he  paid  in  1848. 

There  was  the  log  office  of  Dr.  Allen, 
the  village  doctor,  the  Hill  and  McNamar 
store  where  Lincoln  sat  with  his  cronies 
and  told  stories,  the  Onstott-Cooper  shop 
where  Lincoln  studied  law  at  night  by 
the  light  of  shavings.  This  last  was 
rebuilt  with  the  original  logs  and  on  the 
original  site.  It  had  withstood  the 
ravages  of  time  better  than  the  other 
cabins.  Moved  across  the  river  to  the 
Old  Salem  chautauqua  grounds  and  pre- 
served there  for  a  number  of  years,  it 
was  moved  back  when  the  Old  Salem 
village  was  recreated. 

And  there  were  the  log  cabins  in  which 
the  New  Salem  villagers  had  lived. 

It  was  a  summer's  work  to  rebuild  the 
village.  The  men  had  all  day  log-cut- 
tings, using  some  of  the  big  trees  on  the 
village  site,  fittingly  enough,  and  the 
women  of  the  countryside  prepared  the 
big  community  dinners  while  the  men 
worked  at  their  task. 

When  all  of  the  long  ago  log  cabins  had 
been  completed,  the  village  was  dedi- 
cated with  state-wide  ceremonies  and  a 


ANN  RUTLEDGE 

(Lincoln's  Lost  Love—  1  £35) 
By  Edwin  Markham 

She  came  like  ?nusic.     When  she  went 
A  silence  fell  upon  the  man. 

Death  took  the  sun  away  with  her — 
Ann  Rutledge — deathless  Ann. 

She  left  upon  his  life  a  light, 

A  music  sounding  through  his  years, 
A  spirit  singing  through  his  toils, 

A  memory  in  his  tears. 

She  was  the  dream  within  his  dream; 

And  when  she  turned  and  went  away, 
She  took  the  romance  from  the  night, 

The  rapture  from  the  day. 

But  from  her  beauty  and  her  doom 
A  man  rose  merciful  and  just; 

And  a  great  People  still  can  feel 
The  passion  of  her  dust. 


Ladies'  Home  Journal.  February,  102G. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  Copyright  1926.  Curtis 
Publishing  Company.  Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
and    courtesy    of    the    author. 


great  historical  pageant.  The  dedication 
took  place  on  September  6,  7,  1918. 
Later  the  recreated  village  was  taken 
over  by  the  State  of  Illinois  and  made  a 
state  park,  and  a  museum  and  caretaker's 
home  was  built.  In  the  museum  are 
many  Lincoln  relics,  a  valuable  and 
wonderfully  interesting  collection  of  Lin- 
colniana.  Among  them  are  the  saddle 
bags  which  Lincoln  used  when  riding  the 
circuit  of  Illinois  towns  as  a  country 
lawyer,  during  which  time  he  tried  some 
historic  cases.  One  was  the  famous  Duff 
Armstrong  murder  trial. 

By  recreation  of  that  village  the  Old 
Salem  Lincoln  League  made  an  inesti- 
mably valuable  contribution  to  history. 

Old  Salem  stands  on  an  eminence,  over- 
looking the  Sangamon  River  and  the  little 
town  of  Petersburg  which  was  just  rising 
as  a  neighboring  village  when  Lincoln 
lived  in  New  Salem.  Descendants  of 
the  villagers  live  throughout  the  com- 
munity now.  Important  among  them  is 
the  Rutledge  family  to  which  Ann, 
sweetheart  of  Lincoln,  belonged.  About 
it  clings  a  sort  of  aristocracy  of  tradition. 

The  village  site  was  a  childhood  haunt 
of  the  writer.  Not  even  a  decaying  log 
remained  then  to  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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"This  Is  What  Made 

Lincoln  Great" 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

tell  of  its  one  time  presence.  But  well 
remembered  are  two  trees,  one  on  which 
Lincoln  is  said  to  have  carved  his  own  and 
Ann  Rutledge's  initials  with  a  jackknife, 
and  one  that  grew  up  out  of  the  cellar  of 


variously  while  he  studied  to  prepare  him- 
self for  law,  splitting  rails,  cutting  cordwood, 
operating  a  fiat  boat,  surveying.  He 
worked  on  farms  and  in  a  grist  mill,  clerked 
in  the  Offut  store  and  finally  tried  a  store  of 
his  own,  the  disastrous  venture  with  Berry. 
He  was  postmaster  of  the  little  village, 
carrying  the  letters  in  his  hat. 

He   practised   making  speeches,    became 
the  best  story  teller  of  his  time,  and  was 


This  is  the  earliest  known  photograph  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  it  was  made  some  ten  years  after  he  lived  at  New  Salem,  when  he  was  probably  35 
years  old.  The  copper  halftone  used  herewith,  loaned  by  Mr.  Fay,  was  made  from  a 
daguerreotype  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln.  Murat  Halstead  in 
a  Brooklyn  Standard-  Union  editorial  of  the  early  90's  says  of  it: 

"About  thirty  would  be  the  general  verdict,  if  it  were  not  that  the  daguerreotype 
was  unknown  when  Lincoln  was  that  age.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  he  could 
have  been  more  than  thirty-five,  and  for  that  age  the  youthfulness  of  the  portrait  is 
wonderful.  This  is  a  new  Lincoln,  and  far  more  attractive,  in  a  sense,  than  anything 
the  public  has  possessed.  This  is  the  portrait  of  a  remarkably  handsome  man.  The 
head  is  magnificent,  the  eyes  deep  and  generous,  the  mouth  sensitive,  the  whole  expres- 
sion something  delicate,  tender,  pathetic,  poetic.  .  .  .  This  was  he  with  the  world 
before  him.  It  is  good  fortune  to  have  the  magic  revelation  of  the  youth  of  the  man 
the  world  venerates.  This  look  into  his  eyes,  into  his  soul — not  before  he  knew 
sorrow  but  long  before  the  world  knew  him — and  to  feel  that  it  is  worthy  to  be  what 
it  is,  and  that  we  are  better  acquainted  with  him  and  love  him  the  more,  is  something 

beyond  price!" 


the  Lincoln-Berry  store.  From  the  wood 
of  one  of  these  a  cane  was  made,  with 
engraved  gold  handle,  and  presented  to 
General  Pershing  by  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln 
League  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  there. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  came  with  his  family  to  Illinois  in 
1830,  locating  in  Macon  County.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  twenty-one  years  old  that  year. 
He  helped  to  build  their  log  cabin  home  and 
worked  at  splitting  rails  for  their  neighbors 
to  bring  in  money  for  the  family  throughout 
that  first  year  in  the  new  state. 

The  next  year  he  decided  that  the  time 
had  come  to  begin  life  for  himself  and 
went  to  New  Salem  to  live.  He  accepted 
any  task  that  came  to  his  hand,  and  worked 


noted  for  his  practical  jokes.  And  all  the 
while  he  was  acquiring  his  self-taught 
education. 

It  was  from  New  Salem  that  Lincoln 
enlisted  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  going  to 
Springfield,  the  state  capital,  twenty-six 
miles  away,  to  answer  the  call  of  the 
governor  for  troops  to  put  down  the  up- 
rising of  the  noted  Indian  chief.  Lincoln 
was  twenty-three  years  old  then.  He  was 
elected  captain  of  the  Sangamon  County 
contingent,  and  brought  to  public  notice. 
Springfield  is  in  Sangamon  County  but  Old 
Salem  is  in  Menard.  He  did  not,  however, 
take  part  in  any  battle.  When  the  Black 
Hawk  War  ended,  he  returned  to  New 
Salem. 


Sometime  during  that  period  his  family 
moved  away  from  the  village,  but  Lincoln 
remained.  Proceeding  with  his  study  of 
law,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  law  office  in 
Springfield,  and  walked  the  distance 
between  that  city  and  the  village.  The 
route  he  followed  is  now  known  as  the 
Lincoln  Trail,  and  Boy  Scouts  who  walk  it, 
stopping  for  credit  at  the  places  where 
Lincoln  stopped  to  rest  and  visit  while 
resting,  receive  medals  for  so  doing  from 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  CouncU  of  Boy 
Scouts  of  Springfield,  III. 

It  was  in  New  Salem  that  a  profound 
sorrow  entered  Lincoln's  life,  a  sorrow  that 
left  its  stamp  and  to  which  may  be  traced 
the  melancholy  that,  deepened  later  by  the 
burdens  he  bore,  molded  his  countenance 
and  brooded  in  his  eyes.  The  sorrow  of 
losing  by  death  the  girl  he  loved  who  was 
to  have  become  his  wife. 

Ann  Rutledge  was  the  daughter  of  the 
keeper  of  Rutledge  Tavern  where  Lincoln 
boarded  in  New  Salem.  The  man  to  whom 
she  was  betrothed  had  gone  away  from  the 
village,  breaking  their  betrothal,  and  Ann 
drooped  in  unhappiness  and  grief.  Lincoln 
essayed  the  role  of  comforter,  and  came  to 
love  her.  It  is  doubtful  if  her  heart  was 
ever  healed  of  the  wound  left  by  her  lover's 
desertion,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
she  responded  to  Lincoln's  sympathy  and 
love  with  genuine  affection. 

They  became  engaged  and  were  to  marry 
when  Lincoln  had  passed  his  bar  examina- 
tion and  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of 
law.     Then  Ann  fell  ill  and  died. 

Lincoln  suffered  terribly  with  grief  and 
loss,  and  for  a  time  his  friends  feared  for 
him.  He  wandered  disconsolate,  and  spent 
nights  beside  her  grave.  When  skies 
poured  down  their  tears  to  mingle  with  his 
own,  he  stood  by  her  grave  and  could  not  be 
drawn  away.  "I  cannot  bear  to  have  the 
rain  fall  on  her,"  he  cried.  He  was  nearly 
demented  when  the  first  snow  storm  came 
after  her  death,  protesting  against  its  cold 
blanket  over  her  grave.  Long  years  after 
when  he  was  President,  he  once  said.  "I 
really  loved  that  girl." 

Ann  Rutledge  is  buried  in  beautiful  old 
Oakland  cemetery,  near  Old  Salem.  Her 
grave  is  marked  by  a  granite  monument 
erected  in  1918  on  which  is  chiseled  an 
inscription  written  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters, 
famous  poet,  native  of  Menard  Count}'. 
It  reads: 

Out  of  me  unworthy  and  unknown 

The   vibrations   of   deathless   music. 

"With   malice   toward   none,    with    charity   for  all." 

Out  of  me  forgiveness   of  millions   toward  millions, 

And  the  beneficent  face  of  a  nation 

Shining  with  justice  and  truth. 

I  am  Ann  Rutledge  who  sleeps  beneath  these  weeds. 

Beloved  of   Abraham    Lincoln. 

Wedded  to  him,  not  through  union, 

Rut  through  separation 

Rloom  forever,  O  Republic, 

From  the  dust  of  mv  bosom. 

January  7th,  1813-August  2">th,  1S35. 

It  was  after  Ann  Rutledge's  death  that, 
in  1836,  Lincoln  became  a  candidate  for  the 
Illinois  Legislature.  When  he  was  elected 
he  removed  from  New  Salem  to  Spring- 
field. From  there  he  went  to  the  White 
House — and  back  to  his  shadowed  tomb. 

From  Springfield,  Old  Salem  may  be 
reached  by  paved  road,  part  of  the  Illinois 
highway  system.  Its  trail  is  marked.  It 
is  a  beautiful  spot  to  visit,  rich  in  its  store 
of  memories,  hallowed  by  association  with 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Toward  it  the  feet  of 
the  world  turn  in  tribute  to  him. 
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Dr.  John  B.  MacHarg, 
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NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
PENNSYLVANIA    AVE. 

AT  17  th  STREET 


March  3,  1930. 


My  dear  Dr.  MacHarg: 

Your  letter  of  February  22  has  "been  turned  over  to  me. 

I  am  a  part  of  the  AAA  and  of  course  want  you  to  he  "jealous  and 
zealous"  of  its  good  name.   I  am  myself.   And  I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone 
can  "be  to  keep  American  Motorist  up  to  its  previous  high  standard,  as  well 
as,  and  I  assure  you,  Dr.  MacHarg,  that  I  mean  this  from  the  "bottom  of  my 
heart — keeping  at  all  times  Lincoln  articles  authoritative. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  claim  authoritativeness  for  this  Lincoln 
article  "because  of  two  things:   Two  sentences  on  page  44 — "Sometime  during 
that  period  his  family  moved  away  from  the  village,  hut  Lincoln  remained." 
And,  "It  was  after  Ann  Rutledge's  death  that,  in  1836,  Lincoln  became  a 
candidate  for  the  Illinois  legislature." 

The  last  is  a  misstatement,  and  just  how  it  occurred  I  cannot  recall. 
The  first  is  an  error.   The  word  village  was  originally  written  "section",  and 
the  error  is  ray  own  typographical  one — no  one  else  is  responsible.   I  saw' it 
instantly  when  the  magazine  was  finished,  and  was  heartsick  for  fear  it  would 
give  the  erroneous  impression  that  Abraham  Lincoln's  family  ever  lived  in  New 
Salem.   I  knew  that  they  did  not.  And  nowhere  in  my  article  did  I  state  that 
they  did.   I  said,  "Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  same  with  his 
family  to  Illinois  in  1830,  locating  in  Macon  County.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 

twenty-one  years  old  that  year The  next  year  he  decided  that  the 

time  had  come  to  begin  life  for  himself,  and  went  to  New  Salem  to  live." 

As  for  the  rest  of  it,  I  scarcely  think  it  can  be  termed  "so  faulty 
and  unjust",  or  to  have  "so  many  glaring  errors."   It  may  be  faulty,  but  it 
is  not  unjust!   I  could  not  be  unjust  to  Lincoln.   I  am  passionately  devoted 
to  all  that  pertains  to  him  and  his  life. 

I  grew  up  at  Petersburg.  My  grandfather  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln's, 
used  to  ride  to  Springfield  with  him.  We  have  grandfather's  saddle  bags,  and 
Lincoln's  are  in  the  museum  at  New  Salem.   We  have,  in  my  family,  letters  from 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  my  grandfather,  one  from  Gettysburg,  which  I  myself  shall  one 
day  use  in  a  Lincoln  book. 
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I  lived  next  door  to  the  Rutledge  family  all  during  my  childhood  and 
while  going  through  high  school.   In  our  playtime,  young  Kirby  Rutledge  would 
"be  Abraham  Lincoln  and  I  Ann  Rutledge.  We  roamed  all  over  Old  Salem  as  it  had 
come  by  that  time  to  be  known.  John  Armstrong  of  the  Duff  Armstrong  family 
was  my  father's  cousin.   I  have  sat  at  his  feet,  and  my  father's  feet  and  my 
Aunt  Betty's  feet  for  hours  listening  to  stories  of  Lincoln,  and  of  his  visits 
to  our  home — that  is,  to  my  grandfather's  home.   I  can  remember — because  I 
was  always  particular  about  good  English,  resenting  a  story  of  my  Aunt  Betty's 
about  Lincoln.   She  said  that  one  time  when  Lincoln  stopped  and  had  dinner 
(noon  day)  at  Grandfather's,  he  said,  "Will  you  pasis  those  butter,  please?" 
Her  contention  was  that  he  wasn't  so  well  educated.   I  worried  over  this  for 
years,  then  finally  decided  that  it  was,  at  most,  a  slip  of  the  tounge  just  as 
anyone  can  get  a  little  fussed  and  say  something  other*  then  intended.  My  worry 
was  that  I  couldn't  believe  Lincoln  said  it. 

I  simroly  lived  and  breathed  the  Lincoln  atmosphere.  Later  when  I 
went  into  newspaper  work  in  Springfield  I  interviewed  hundreds  of  old  people 
who  had  known  Lincoln.  And  practically  every  speaker  or  writer  about  Lincoln 
who  came  to  Springfield  for  a  period  of  10  years,  beginning  in  1918.  I 
have  never  yet  been  criticised  for  an  inaccuracy  on  any  statement  of  my  own 
in  any  Lincoln  article.   Although  I  freely  grant  the  error  of  statement  about 
his  election  to  the  legislature,  and  assume  responsibility  for  the  word  "village" 
instead  of  "section". 

As  to  the  Lincoln  Trail,  the  trail  Lincoln  walked  from  New  Salem  to 
Springfield  was  known  as  the  Lincoln  Trail  long  before  any  highway  sprang 
up  with  his  name.  I  walked  it  when  I  was  in  High  School.  I've  known  of  it 
all  my  life.  That  term  for  it  is  never  questioned  in  Petersburg  or  in  Springfield- 
and  after  all  you  '11  have  to  grant  us  priority  in  many  claims  for  Lincoln.  The 
Abraham  Lincoln*  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  has  hikes  over  the  Lincoln  Trail — meaning 
just  that—and  gives  medals  to  those  scouts  who  complete  the  hike  and  other 
requirements,  just  as  I  stated  in  my  article. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on  Ann  Rutledge.  You  may  belong  to 
one,  I  belong  to  the  other.  You'll  find  a  reference  to  his  saying,  after  he 
was  President,  "I  really  loved  that  girl",  in  many  works.  You'll  find  it,  for 
one  thing,  in  Dr.  John  Wesley  Hill's  book.  You'll  also  find  in  Dr.  Hill's  book 
the  statement  that  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  family  came  to  Illinois  in  1830,  and 
"New  Salem  was  their  goal",  without  any  explanation  of  whether  they  ever  reached 
Hew  Salem  or  not. 

However,  it  is  my  article  which  is  in  question,  not  the  works  of  any 
•iter. 


other  writer. 


I  think,  Dr.  MacHarg,  that  I  have  interviewed  you,  or  covered  a  speech 
you  made.  Did  you  speak  in  Springfield  during  the  time  I  mentioned?,  I  know 
of  you,  and  I  should  like  to  know  you.  I  intend  to  establish  reliability  in 
writing  about  Lincoln.  I  am  sorry  my  first  magazine  article  contained  the  two 
errors.  None  other  will,  if  it  is  possible  to  check  it.  Mr.  Herbert  Wells  Pay 
offered  to  read  it,  and  I  should  have  sent  it  to  him  first.  Then  these  two 
mistakes  would  not  have  happened. 

Otherwise  I  am  afraid  I  must  accept  your  criticism  as  a  difference  of 
opinion.  About  Ann  Rutledge' s  grave,  for  example.  How  else  would  you  mention 
the  fact  that  her  grave  is  in  Oakland  cemetery? 
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Certainly  what  the  world  accepts  as  her  grave  is  there,  and  the  monument 
erected  to  her  memory  with  Edgar  Lee  Masters'  poem  (which  I  have  never  liked) 
inscribed  upon  it,  stands  there. 

I'll  agree  with  you  that  I  do  not  think  people  should  be  moved  after 
they  are  buried.  Some  of  my  people  were  buried  in  Concord  cemetery,  as  was 
Ann  Rutledge,  and  some  of  them  were  moved  to  Oakland  and  some  were  not.  At 
the  time  my  Mother  died,  in  April,  1928,  we  thought  of  getting  a  new  lot,  as 
there  was  just  one  grave  space  left  on  our  present  lot,  which  is  across  the 
road  from  Ann  Rutledge' s  grave,  burying  her  on  the  new  lot  and  removing  my 
father  there.  But  Father  died  in  1897.  At  some  time  it  must  have  been  discussed 
with  Mother,  for  she  said  to  my  sister,  "Oh,  let  him  stay  where  he  is  buried." 
We  respected  her  wishes,  which  were  my  own,  and  buried  her  beside  him. 

Understand,  Dr.  MacHarg,  that  I  can't  possibly  object  to  criticism  of 
a  mistake  which  I  actually  made.   And  I  do  not.   For  the  rest,  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  one  thing  that  I  did  resent  in  your  letter  was  your  referring  to 
beautiful  Oakland  Cemetery  as  "that,  to  my  mind,  place  of  disgrace,  the  new 
Petersburg  cemetery."   Why,  Dr.  MacHarg,  how  could  it  be  a  place  of  disgrace? 

As  to  the  publicity  part  of  it,  in  removing  Ann  Rutledge' s  poor 
dust  and  bones  from  Concord  to  Oakland,  I  cannot  say.   I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that.   And  I  do  not  recall  any  publicity  in  connection  with  it,  or  any 
that  is  sought  now. 

I  think,  however,  that  it  would  be  far  better  were  her  remains  to 
have  been  left  in  Concord,  where  they  were  originally  buried,  and  any  monument 
to  her  to  have  been  put  there,  "Under  its  shelter  of  great  Oaks  and  lonesome 
murmuring  Pines" — a  line  of  my  own.  That  lovely,  lonely  little  cemetery,  out 
there  by  itself. 

And  please  believe,  Dr.  MacHarg,  that  all  the  way  through  your  letter 
and  my  reply  I  have  no  animosity.  Only  regret  for  my  two  errors,  regret  also 
that  it  did  not  please  you,  and  that  one  bit  of  resentment  for  your  reference 
to  Oakland.  Otherwise,  I  assure  you,  I  am  in  accord  ^rith  your  desire  for 
truth  in  Lincoln  articles  and  speeches,  and  in  whatever  dissemination  of 
Lincoln  lore  is  made,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  anyone  writing  for  publication 
should  be  extremely  careful— which  I  certainly,  in  two  respects,  was  not. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  and  for  your  letter,  and  for  being 
interested  in  our  AAA  and  American  Motorist,  I  am 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

L 

NBD.S  (Miss)  Nellie  Browne  Duff 

Publicity  Department 

I  want  to  say,  also,  that  I  ho-oe  you  will  not  again 
find  something  in  American  Motorist,  particularly  something  I 
write,  deserving  of  criticism. 


5  "arch  1930 


*'iss  Nellie  Browne  Duff 

^rican  Automobile  Association 
~ashlnp'ton   ,    D.C. 

My  dear  Hiss   Duff    : 

I  was  please&ito  receive  yo^r  letter 
this  morning  and  have  enjoyed  a  careful  consideration  of   its 
content.      I  feel  sure  that  our  mutual  admiration  of  Lincoln 
would  remove     any  unpleasant  difference  of  opinion,    especially 
if  we  were  ramblin^  ab  ut  New  Salem  on  a  May  morning. 

It  was  my  #ood  fortune  to  read  an  address   in  Springfield     and 
there  I   think  I   did  »*set  you,   although  I  do  not  think   I  learned 
your  name.      I  hope     I  may  have  the  real  pleasure     of  seeinp 
you   in  the  Lincoln  country  at  some  time   ;  and  I   know   that 
your  rich   experiences     and  intimate  relations  with  those     who 
knew  Lincoln     would  help  me  to  see     the  truth  more  clearly. 

My  letter  does  express  my  opinions  but  I  sincerely  wish  some 
of  my  statements  were  more  felicitous.    I  aw  sorry  that   I  ex- 
pressed mv  feeling  in  regard  to   the  Petersburg     cemetery   ,     for 
to  very  many  it  is  a  place  hallowed  by     sorrows  and  memories. 

The     publication  of   the  old  story  of  Ann  Rutledge,  now  discredit* 
ed  by 'the  most  competent  biof?raphere  of  Lincoln,  and  the  re- 
printing of  the  poems  by  ?*arkham  and  Mare  ten,   constitute     an 


injustice  to  Lincoln, 
would  think  so. 


it  seems   to  me  .    I  am  sure  Mary  Todd 


Bulletin  9,   Deo.l,   1S27  of  the  Lincoln  Centennial  Association, 
the  chauters  on  Ann  Rutledge  in  Beverid*re,   and  by  Barton     in 
"The  ""omen  Lincoln  Loved",  are  fairly  conclusive  ,    I  think.    They 
are  the  justdf ication  for  my       writing  of  the  "  many  glaring" 
errors. 

Since  writing  you,    I  have  received  from  Hew  York  a  cony  of  the 
MOTORIST,   calling  my  attention     to  the  article  entitled  *  A 
Small   Beginning".    Lincoln  was   far  from   "unknown"  at  that  time, 
especially   to  Suee'd,    (   v.   Barton   t-205   ).    He  was  rich  in  debts, 
to  be  sure,   but   I  do  not  think   "  not  only  pennileos  but  unknown" 
describee  his     estate  fairly. 

I  bore  1   do  not  seen     rude  nor  unkind  in  anything  I  have  written, 
for   I  surely  am  more  than  well  disposed  toward  every,    one  who 
r   veres  and  glories   In  Lincoln. 


^ith  ftood  wishes 


Very  truly  yours 


16  March  19 3C 

Mies  Nellie  Browne  Duff 

Am  t lean  Automobile  Association 

WASHINGTON  D.C. 

My  dear  Miss  Duff   : 

I  only  wish  I  had  time   to  write  of 
all   the  things   I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you   in  re- 
gard to  Lincoln.      I  know  that  your  personal  acrv uAnta.no e 
with  people  and  country  would  heirs  mn    greatly  and  I  do  wish 
I  rrti^ht  see  you  sometime  at  your  home  in  Peterebur    .      I 
shall  be  there  next  June,    I   think,    There  ^ro     any  bits  of 
work  I  wish  to  do  here  and  there  for  which  books  do  not  fur- 
nish  the  materials. 

It   is  difficult   to  speak  or  write  upon  Lincoln  without 
error,    in  part  because  very  recent   investigations   have   in- 
validated    former  positions.     The  best  known  bic  i      hies 
contain  conflicting  and  confusing  state  nnfc  ^Lich  their 
authors  recognize,   but  they  cannot     change  the  type  in  the 
countless   thousands  of  books   that  are  al-ri    ly   in  nrint. 

ot  of  the  errors  are  not  of  at  eat  importance   ,   yet  they 
are  unfortunate  for  they  prejudice  ths  reader .  Bev- 

erldpre,   for   instance  tells  you  or  leads  you  to  believe  that 
the  Lincoln©   3 ived  for  four  years  Sinking  Spin^  Farm, 

and  that  two  of  the  oh  11  \t en  «*$?«  born  t?  a  n fusing 

to  read  Barton's  ntat  x>   in  his  Life  of  Linoolft,  although 

1  kno-.'  that  he  knows   the  Lincolno  lived  there  b.  years, 

ac   he  states    in   bis  Lin •  ,  •?, 

Very  '?ide  reading  and  very  careful  ro:dir>.  I  very  much 

thinking  Should  unierlie  all  writil  I  Lin- 

coln.     I  wl«B  I  had  koto  tint  f<  fork  I'd  like  to  do. 

With  all   npod  wishes 

Very  truly  yours 


PR  ESI  DENT 

"HOS.   P.    H  ENRY 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


TR  EASUR  ER 

GEORGE   W.WHITE 

WASHINGTON,    D.C. 


SECRETARY 

CHARLES    C.JANES 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


EXECUTIVE   VICE-PRESIDENT 
ERNEST    N.  SM  ITH 
WASHINGTON,    DC. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

CHAS.    P.    CLARK 

WASHINGTON.   DC. 


AS  ST.    SECY. 

RUSSELL   E.  SINGER 

WASHINGTON,    D.C. 
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CABLE    ADDRESS: 

AMERAUTO 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Washingto^.D.C. 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 

PENNSYLVANIA    AVE. 

AT  17  XH  STREET 


March  8,  1930. 


Dr.  John  B.  MacHarg, 
Lawrence  College, 
Applet on,  Wisconsin. 


My  dear  Dr.  MacKarg: 


Thanks  for  your  nice  letter  of  March  5th. 


I  thought  after  I  wrote  you  that  I  probably  should  not  have 
stood  up  for  my  own  views  so  decidedly,  "but  merely  admitted  where 
my  article  was  in  error.  I  was  actually  heartsick  about  the  slip 
in  "village"  referring  to  Lincoln's  family,  and  was  sorry  that, 
having  come  on  here  before  the  article  was  published,  I  had  not 
read  proof  on  it,  in  which  case  I  would  have  caught  it.  Then  also 
I  have  regretted  not  having  sent  it  to  Mr.  Fay  to  have  read  by  the 
one  man  who  probably  knows  Lincoln  facts  better  than  any  other,  now 
that  Mr.  Rankin  is  gone,  or  perhaps  better  than  Mr.  Rankin  did.  A 
Mr.  Thompson  in  Springfield.  He  read  all  of  Senator  Beveridge's  Mss. 

I  have  two  other  Lincoln  articles  to  appear  in  Motorist,  in  the 
course  of  time,  one  regarding  the  odd  monument  next  Monticello,  111., 
marking  the  spot  where  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  meeting  on  the  road,  agreed 
to  hold  the  debates,  meeting  that  same  evening  in  the  Bryant  house  in 
Bement  to  arrange  the  debates.    The  manuscripts  for  both  articles  have 
gone  to  Mr.  Pay;  , although  he  gave  me  the  material  for  both,  for  him  to 
read  and  have  Mr.  Thompson  read. 

I  myself  have  come  to  think,  although  believing  that  Ann  Rut  ledge 
was  a  first  love  of  Lincoln's,  that  the  Ann  Rutledge  incident  in  his  life 
is  over  rated  and  much  of  it  legend.   I  thought  American  Motorist  was 
going  to  use  the  picture  of  her  tombstone,  and  therefore  quoted  the 
inscription.   But  I  presented  that  inscription  impersonally,  or  at  least 
that  was  my  attitude  toward  it,  though  that  attitude  may  not  have  gotten 
through  to  the  reader.   I  think  I  told  you  in  my  other  letter  that  I  have 
never  liked  that  poem  by  Masters.  Rather  resented  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  I  don't  believe  anyone  can  truly  think  that  any  great  part  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  greatness  came  from  Ann  Rutledge — "Out  of  me,  unworthy  and  unknown." 
I  disliked  it  the  first  time  I  read  it,  when  it  was  decided  upon  for  the 
inscription  on  the  tombstone, 
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I  had  no  hand  in  selecting  Markhara1  s  poem  to  go  with  the  story.  The 
editor  had  read  it,  was  impressed  "by  it,  and  chose  to  run  it.  Although  I 
handled  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Markham  and  editor  of  Ladies'  Hone 
Journal  for  permission  to  use  it. 

This  letter  seems  to  "be  a  generally  disclaiming  one,  out  there  is  one 
more  point:  I  did  not  see  "A  Small  Beginning"  until  after  the  Motorist  was 
out.   I  think  the  idea  to  which  we  "both  ooject  is  contained  in  the  opening 
two  lines  and  a  half ,  "When  Lincoln  came<vto  Springfield  to  set  up  his  law  office, 
he  was  not  only  penniless  hut  unknown ,  "^are  the  fault  of  the  reviewer  of  hooks. 
Rexford  Newcomh,  whose  "In  the  Lincoln  Country"  I  have  not  read,  does  not  quote 
Joshua  Speed  as  making  this  statement.  You  see,  that  little  item  is  in  the 
department,  Anecdotes  from  Travel  Books. 

I  have  you  to  thank,  Dr.  MacHarg,  for  this:   I  know  that  a  great 
responsibility  rests  upon  anyone  who  writes  or  speaks  ahout  Lincoln,  and 
that  criticism  will  he  forthcoming.   In  my  newspaper  work  I  have  always  had 
a  passion  for  getting  my  facts  straight,  and  people  on  the  newspapers  where 
I  have  worked  have  often  laughed  at  me  "because  I  took  a  mistake  so  to  heart. 

One  can  feel  perfectly  certain  that  you  know  all  ahout  a  certain 
thing,  and  sometimes  just  the  sight  of  a  thing  in  print  opens  up  something 
somewhere  more  revealing. 

As  I  told  you,  I  wish  to  estahlish  a  reputation  for  reliahility  in 
writing  of  Lincoln,  so  I  shall  he  extremely  careful  in  the  future. 

Also,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  our  Magazine  "being  placed  in  the  way 
of  drawing  criticism,  and  in  this  case  it  was  through  me. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  pleasant  letter, 

Sincerely  yours, 


Rev.  Hearn  Visits 

Aon  Rutledge  Grave. 

[To  the  Editor  of  The  Eagle:] 

While  at  the  Eoworth  League  In- 
stitute, Petersburg,  I  enjoyed   very 
much   the  many    places  of  historic 
importance  rich   with  Lincoln  lore. 
Near  tbeChautauqua  grounds  where 
the  Institute  conye ned  was  Old  Sa- 
lem, restored  and  now  a  state  park;; 
a  little  village  of  huts  and  cabins! 
most  of  which   were  logs— all  im- 
portant in  the  life  of   the  immortal 
Abe  Knowing  you  to  be  an  author- 
ity on  'he  life  of  the  emancipator, 
and  enthusiast  in   bringing  about 
the  national  highway  to  his  mem- 
ory and  thereby  benefiting  greatly 
our  own  little   town,  I   knew   you 
would  be  interested  in  these  things, 
though  no  doubt  you    have  seen 
them  many  times  yourself.     Of  all 
the  things  that  impressed  me  most 
|  was  the  remarkable  inscription  on 
I  the  big  stone  at   the  grave  of  Ann 
I  Rutledge.    I  made  a  copy  of  it  for 
'  you  and  The  Eagle.    The  author  is 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  noted  literary 
8atelite,and  the  graves  of  his  grand- 
father and  grandmother  are  about 
three  graves  to  the  west  of  the  not- 
ed Rutledge  resting  place. 
The  following  is  the  inscription: 

"Out  iii  me,  unworthy  aud  unknown, 

The  vibrations  of  deathless  music; 

^With  malice  toward  none,  with  char- 
ity for  all,' 

Out  of  me  the  forgiveness  of  millions 
toward  millions, 

And  the  beneficent  face  of  a  nation 

Shining;  with  justice  and  truth. 

I  am  AnuRutledge  who  sleeps  beneath 
theee  weeds, 

Beloved  in  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Wedded  to  him,  not  thru  Union, 
But  thru  separation. 
Bloom  forever,  O  Republic. 
From  the  dust  of  my  Bosom! 

(fromSpoou  River  Anthology  by  Edgar 
Lee  Masters,  McMillan  Co  ,  Publishers 
and  Copyright.  1916)  over  grave  ot  Ann 
Rutledge  nearPetersburg;the  cemetery 
still  in  use. 

CARL  HEARN. 


President  Livoln'*  tfirst  Lo>«. 

The  remains  of  Mis.-*  Aim  Kutlcdgc 
were  removed  from  the  old  Concord 
burying  ground,  4  unlets  nortkwesfc  *»f 
Petersburg,  by  Supt..  Montgomery,  to 
Oakland  Cemetery  last  Thursda3\ 

The  grave  was  in  a  ■  ocluded  spot,  with 
no  headstone  or  anything  to  denote  that 
her  remains  were  buried  there. 

There  is  recorded  in  the  country  s  his- 
tory facts  that  make  the  event  of  unus 
ual  interest.  While-at  Oh!  Salon,  the 
lamented  President  Lincoln  wooed  and 
won  the  fair  young  maiden,  and  their 
vows  were  only  prevented  from  being 
consummated  by  the  premature  death  of 
Miss  Rutledge,  who  died  Aug.  25.    l83o. 

It  is  said  that  the  | Jiosii I ■  nt  never  ful-j 
ly  recovered  from  I  he  sin  k_ k  . "\|"'i'irnci  d 
when  he  gave  liis  heart's  lirstlove  to  t.fie 
cold  embrace  of  death. 

Now  tli  it  her  remains  are  placed  in 
the  beautiful  Oakland  Cemetery,  the 
grave  will  lie  properly  eared  for, and  the 
old,  old  story  of  the  plighted  love  of  the 
martyr  President  will  often  ba  repeated 
to  the  visitors  who  will  always  hold  in 
memory's  embrace  kind  thoughts  of  the 


betrothed  of  one    of    the 
most  revered  of  all  men. 


'Toatest   and 


FRANK  T.  SHEETS 

CHIEF  HIGHWAY  ENGINEER 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 
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Ann  Rutledge,  sweetheart  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  died  Aug.  25, 
1835,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Goodpasture  grave  yard  (some- 
times called  Old  Concord  ceme- 
tery), shown  above,  near  Peters- 
burg. Her  brother,  David,  and 
other  relatives  were  buried  beside 
her.  Here  she  lay  until  1890 
when    an    undertaker,    ambitious 


to  sell  lots  in  his  new  cemetery, 
disinterred  the  dust  that  re- 
mained of  her,  and  moved  it  to 
Oakland  cemetery,  near  Peters- 
burg. Later  a  granite  stone  was 
erected  over  this  second  grave, 
and  now  people  make  pilgrimages 
there,  to  what  purports  to  be  her 
grave.  Abraham  Lincoln  often 
visited  the  original  grave. 


Tomb  of  Lincoln's  First  Love  to  be 
Mar-Iced  at  Petersburg,  111.  ^ 

Petersburg,     III.,     Sept.     1.— The 
grave  of  Annie  Rutledge,  the  early  love 
of  Abraham   Lincoln,    will  soon  have  a 
fitting    monument.     The    body,    which 
for  nearly  fifty-live  years  has   rested  in 
the    cemetery  at  New    Concord,  111.     It 
was  recently    exhumed    and    buried  in 
Oakland  cemetery  in  this   city.     It  was 
to  rescue  from  oblivion    the   remain.-  of 
a  woman  so  closely  and   dearly   related 
to    Lincoln     that    a    subscription    was 
started  some    months    ago    among  Hie 
citizens  of  Petersburg   for   the    purpose 
I  of  erecting  a  suitable   monument.    The 
I  difficulty  in  the    way    was    discovering 
j  the  grave,  which  hail  been  beaten  down 
by  the  storms    of    years.    Old    settlers 
say  that  a  storm  any  time  within  a  year 
after  the  funeral    would    bring  Lincoln 
tin-    most    violent    paroxysms  of  grief. 
Annie  Rutledge  died  at  the   age  of  I'.i  of 
a  broken  heart,  caused  by  the  desertion 
of  Henry    McNeil,    her    lover.     It   was 
then  that  Lincoln  began  his  wooing  and 
the  pair  became  engaged,  but  Miss  lint- 
ledge  died    before   the  date  of  the   mar- 
i  riage  arrived. 


. . —rr-r, 

Where  Lincoln  Courted  Ann  Rutledge 
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Rutledge  lavern,  where  Abraham  Lincoln  courted  Ann  Rutledge  is  one  of  the  buildings  in  recon- 
structed New  Salem,  "the  Lincoln  Village,"  twenty  m  iles  northwest  of  Springfield,  111. 


NEW  SALEM,  111.,  May  15  (Spl.)— 
Illinois  is  truly  "the  Lincoln  coun- 
try." It  was  in  Illinois  that  the  im- 
mortal civil  war  President  grew  to 
his  full  stature,  and  the  influence  of 
the  rugged  frontier  life  in  New 
Salem,  and  his  struggles  to  succeed 
despite  almost  overwhelming  odds, 
enabled  him  to  face  the  black  days 
of  the  .war  with  courage  and  de- 
termination. 

Visitors  to  Illinois  today  see  on  all 
sides  the  reverence  with  which  his 


'Pioneers'  Show 
Skill  in  Illinois 
Lincoln  Village 

NEW  SALEM  STATE  PARK,  111., 
May  15  (AP)— The  century-old  vil- 
lage where  Abraham  Lincoln  grew 
to  manhood  came  to  life  today,  with 
homespun-clad  "pioneers"  working 
among  the  log  cabins  as  their  fore- 
bears did. 

Members  of  the  Petersburg  Old 
Salem  League,  many  of  them  de- 
scendants of  New  Salem's  original 
settlers,  donned  frontier  garb  for  a 
day  of  celebration  In  connection 
with  the  national  conference  on 
state  parks. 

The  twentieth  century  pioneers 
welcomed  the  delegates  and  demon- 
strated their  skill  at  wool-carding, 
weaving,  spinning,  candle  and  soap- 
making  and  other  household  chores 
of  the  1830's. 


memory  is  held.  Most  impressive  of 
all  Lincoln  memorials  is  the  "Lin- 
coln Village" — New  Salem— twenty 
miles  northwest  of  Springfield,  the 
state  capital.  It  was  at  New  Salem 
that  Lincoln  entered  politics,  little 
dreaming  that  his  career  was  to  cul- 
minate as  Resident  of  the  United 
States. 

Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  New 
Salem  in  1831,  and  he  lived  here 
until  the  spring  of  1837,  when  he  left 
for  Springfield  to  enter  the  practice 
of  law.  He  left  for  a  time  to  serve 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  returning 
to  spend  the  following  years  in  pre- 
paring  himself   for   his   career.     At 


Log  cabins  on  original  sites  have 
been  restored  by  the  state,  working 
in  co-operation  with  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  the  Old 
Salem  League  has  collected  antique 
furniture,  much  of  it  from  descend- 
ants of  the  village  residents,  to  com- 
plete the  early  nineteenth  century 
atmosphere. 

Addressing  150  delegates  to  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 
Charles  P.  Casey,  public  works  di- 
rector, said  New  Salem  ranks  with 
Williamsburg  colonial  village  as  a 
restoration. 

Conference  delegates  visited  Lin- 
coln's home  and  tomb  in  Spring- 
field before  leaving  for  Turkey  Run 
state  park  in  Indiana  to  continue 
sessions. 

The  conference  board  yesterday 
elected  Conrad  L.  Worth,  of  the 
national  park  service,  Washington, 
D.  C,  a  director  for  life  to  fill  the 
vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander Thomsen,  of  Hamilton,  O. 

Elected  to  three-year  director- 
ships were  Paul  V.  Brown,  assistant 
regional  director  of  the  national 
park  service  at  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Carter 
Jenkins,  chief  engineer  of  the  Illi- 
nois division  of  waterways.  Spring- 
field, and  Charles  A.  Deturk,  di- 
rector of  Indiana  state  parks,  In- 
dianapolis. 


New  Salem,  he  met  Ann  Rutledge 
only  to  lose  her  in  death  a  short 
tune  later. 

Visitors  to  New  Salem  today  see 
the  entire  village  as  it  appeared  dur- 
ing the  years  Abraham  Lincoln 
lived  here.  Following  the  winding 
U  tpaths  along  the  dirt  road,  lead- 
ing from  one  log  cabin  past  others 
j to  the  central  commons  across  which 
the  Berry-Lincoln  store  and  Rut- 
ledge tavern  face  each  other,  ii  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  just  beyond 
the  hill  is  a  modern  concrete  high- 
way, with  its  constant  flow  of  motor 
cars. 

Each  building  is  built  on  the  exact 
site  of  the  original,  and  each  is  an 
authentic  reproduction  of  its  prede- 
cessor. So  faithful  has  the  recon- 
struction been  done  that  few  visitors 
can  distinguish  between  the  original 
building  which  housed  Henry  On- 
stott's  cooperage  and  the  rebuilt 
Onstott  home  next  door.  The  cabins 
are  furnished  as  they  originally  ap- 
peared, even  to  the  stocks  of  mer- 
chandise on  the  shelves  of  the  store 
operated  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 


LINCOLN'S  LOVE 
FOR  ANN  LIGHTS 

NEW  SALEM  YET 


And  Her  Grave  Tells  of 
His  Great  Tragedy. 


[Kepi'inccd  from  yesterday's  late  editions.] 
[This  is  the  fourth  of  a  scries  of 
stories  in  which  the  footsteps  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  are  traced  from  his  birth- 
place in  Kentucky  thru  Illinois  to 
Washington  anil  the  presidency.'] 

—  -s/sqj/sfj 
BY  PHILIP  KINSLEY. 
New  Salem,  111.,  Feb.  8  [Special].— 
Abraham  Lincoln,  22  years  old,  float- 
ed down  the  Sangamon  river  in  a 
home  made  canoe  in  the  summer  of 
1S31  to  the  town  ol  New  Salem, 
which  was  to  be  his  home  tor  six 
years,  and  from,  which  he  stepped 
into  the  legal  and  political  arena  that 
led  to  his  mighty  destiny.  Kentucky 
and  Indiana  shaped  his  childhood 
and  boyhood,  but  it  was  this  prairie 
town  of  a  dozen  log  cabins  on  the 
bluffs  of  the  Sangamon  that  matured 
him. 

Not  without  thy  wondrous  story, 

Illinois,  Illinois, 
Can  be  writ  the  nation's  glory, 

Illinois,  Illinois, 
On  the  records  of  thy  years 
Abraham  Lincoln's  name  appears, 
Grant  and  Logan  and  our  tears, 
'     Illinois. 

What  was  it  that  was  weaving  its 
thousands  of  strands  ot  thought  ill 
the  mind  of  Lincoln,'  fashioning  a 
leader  for  the  new  world?  Was  it 
nature  thinking  thru  him?  Was  it 
humanity  coming  to  flower  thru  the 
long,  deep  thoughts  of  his  ancestors, 
of  the  stars,  of  God? 

Of  the  Earth  and  the  Stars. 

Whatever  it  was,  his  was  no  lonely 
mountain  peak  of  mind,  writes  James 
Russell  Lowell  in  the  most  famous 
cf  Lincoln  odes: 


Lincoln  and  New  Salem 
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OVAHDAM 


The  first  winter  spent  by  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  family  on  the 
Sangamon  river  (1830-1831)  was  disastrous  because  of  severe  weather. 
Abraham  cut  wood  and  sold  it  in  Decatur.  His  first  journey  from  his 
father's  home  was  along  the  Sangamon  (1).  In  1831  Lincoln  went  to 
New  Salem,  which  is  being  reconstructed  as  a  state  park.  There  he 
worked  at  various  jobs.  He  became  a  surveyor  and  helped  lay  out  the 
town  of  Petersburg  (2).  He  was  elected  to  and  sat  in  the  1834  legisla- 
ture, which  then  met  in  Vandalia.  At  the  time  he  was  engaged  to  marry 
Arm  Rutledge,  whose  family  had  meanwhile  moved  to  Sand  Ridge  (3). 
There  in  the  summer  of  1835  Ann  died  of  fever.  Grief  stricken,  Lincoln 
pursued  his  study  of  law,  continued  with  his  duties  in  the  legislature,  and 
in  1837,  with  New  Salem  on  the  downgrade,  moved  to  Springfield  (4)  to 
hang  out  his  shingle. 


started  out  on  what  was  to  be,  per- 
haps,  a  turning  point  in  the  thought 
of  Lincoln,  He  had  seen  slavery  in 
operation  before,  on  his  first  flatboat 
trip,  but  it  hit  him  harder  this. time, 
according  to  his  companions.  He  saw 
young  women,  mothers,  children,  put 
on  the  slave  auction  blocks,  prodded 
to  show  their  good  points,  families 
separated.  It  formed  the  iron  of  his 
later  resolution  on  this  subject,  which 
already  was  beginning  to  divide  the 
people.    If  this  is  not  wrong,   then 


that  extends  half  a  mile  along  the 
bluff  and  down  the  hill  to  the  site  ot 
the  Mentor  Graham  school  and  the 
old  cemetery.  The  Kirkham  gram- 
mar which  Lincoln  studied  at  night 
with  the  help  of  Graham  was  used 
here.  A  copy  of  this  book,  said  to 
be  the  original,  is  now  in  the  Lin- 
coln collection  at  the  Decatur  library. 
One  of  the  first  cabins  encountered 
on  entering  the  village  is  that  of 
Henry  Onstott,  the  cooper.  This  is 
the    only    original    building    in    the 


Heirloom  Dress  Honors  Lincoln 


The  birth  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator, Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
observed  with  history  studies 
and  simple  plays  in  Omaha 
schools   Wednesday. 

At  Mason  School,  Paulann 
Mclntire,  13,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Mclntire,  832 
South  Twenty-second  Street, 
wore  a  dress  from  the  era  of 
Ann  Rutledge.  The  dress>  above, 
appeared  in  a  playlet  entitled 
"The  Four  Women  in  Lincoln's 
Life."  Originally  the  property 
of  Mrs.  Patty  Sea,  grandmother 
of   Patty   Whitehouse,   principal 


of  Mason  School,  the  dress  was 
designed  and  worn  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  about  1850.— World- 
Herald    Photo. 
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LINCOLN'S  LOVE 
FOR  ANN  LIGHTS 
NEW  SALEM  YET 

And  Her  Grave  Tells  of 
His  Great  Tragedy. 

[Keprlnled  from  yciicidaj-'a  lalt  editions.) 

IThla  is  tho  fourth  of  a  scries  of 
atoiics  in  which  the  footsteps  of  Abra 
ham  Lincoln  are  traced  from  his  birth' 
place  in  Kentucky  thru  Illinois  to 
WatliUigton  and  the  presidency.] 

—  y/,o/y-' 
BY  PHILIP  KINSLEY. 
New  Salem,  III.,  Feb.  8  [Special].— 
Abraham  Lincoln,  22  years  old,  float- 
ed down  [lie  Sangunioii  river  in  a 
home  made  canoe  In  the  .summer  ot 
1E31  to  the  town  of  New  Salem, 
which  was  to  be  Ills  home  tor  six 
years,  and  from,  which  lie  stepped 
Into  the  legal  anil  political  arena  that 
led  to  his  mighty  destiny.  Kentucky 
and  Indiana  shaped  his  childhood 
and  boyhood,  but  It  was  this  prairie 
town  of  a  dozen  log  cabins  on  the 
bluffs  of  the  Sangamon  that  matured 
him. 
Not  without   thy  wondrous  stonj, 

Illinois,  Illinois, 
Can  be  writ  the  nation's  glory, 

Illinois,   Illinois, 
On  the  records  ol  thy  years 
Abraham  Lincoln's  name  upjicnis, 
Grant  and  Lagan  and  our  tears, 
Illinois. 

What  was  It  that  was  weaving  Its 
thousands  of  strands  ot  thought  111 
the  mind  of  Lincoln,  tashionlng  a 
leader  for  the  new  world?  Was  li 
nature  thinking  thru  him?  Was  It 
humanity  coming  to  flower  thru  the 
long,  deep  thoughts  of  his  ancestors, 
of  the  stars,  of.  God? 

Of  tho  Earth  and  the  Stars. 

Whatever  it  was.  his  was  no  lonely 
mountain  peak  of  mind,  writes  James 
Russell  Lowell  in  the  most  famous 
cf  Lincoln  odes: 

Broad   prairie   rather,    genial,    level- 
lined, 
Fruitful  ind  friendly  for  all  human 

Yet  also  nigh   to  heaven  and  loved  of 
loftiest  stars. 


The  first  winter  spent  by  Thi 
Sangamon  river  (1830-1B31)   was  disa 
Abraham  cut  wood  and  sold  it  in  Dc 
father's  home  was  along  the  Sangam 
New   Salem,  which  is  being  reconstructs 
worked  at  various  jobs.     He  became  a  au 
town  of  Petersburg  (2).     He  was  elected 
turc,  which  then  met  in  Vandalia,    At  the 

Hutlcdge,  whoso  family  had 


Jr.      His   first  journey   frt 

<1).     In  1831  Lincoln  w 

:d  as  a  state   park.     Thi 

jxveyor  and  helped  lay  out  thi 

o  and  sat  in  the  1834  legisla 

ime  he  was  engaged  to  ; 

e  moved  to  Sand  Ridg 


he 


ry 


s  in  the  summer  of  1835  Ann  died  of  fcv.er.  Grief  stricken,  Lincoln 
pursued  his  study  of  law,  continued  with  his  duties  in  tho  legislature,  and 
in  1837,  with  New  Salem  on  the  downgrade,  moved  to  Springfield  (4)  to 
hang  out  his  shingle. 


The    Lincoln 
the 


froi 


ol 


H'lal    trail    lead: 
ie    Inst    Lincolr 


home  in  Illinois,  ten  miles  southwest 
of  Decatur,  thru  Harristown,  Illlop- 
olls,  Dawson  and  Riverton  to  Spring, 
field,  where  it  runs  north  thru  Erad- 
forton  and  Salisbury  to  New  Salem 

Lincoln  undoubtedly  traveled  these 
roads  many  times,  hut  his  first  jour- 
ney here  from  his  father's  home  was 
along  the  winding  river  in  the  deep 
summer  days.  This  river,  which  en- 
ters the  Illinois  river  near  Beards- 
town  and  thus  reaches  tho  Missis- 
sippi, was  to  be  the  center  of  his 
hrst  political  activity,  its  improve 
ment  his  major  plalform  as  a  new 
legislator  at  the  old  capltol  of  Van- 
dalia. 

First  Winter  a.  Hard  One. 

The  first  winter  of  the  Lincoln 
family's  sojourn  in  the  Sangamon 
country  [the  land  of  plenty  to  cot) 
was  a  disastrous  one,  December  of 
(hat  1630-'31  winter  was  the  month 
of  the  big  snow  and  theLincolns  were 
marooned  in  their  cabin  with  low 
food  supplies.  Abraham  cut  wood 
and  carried  it  Into  Decatur  to  be 
sold.  Hit  feet  froze  and  he  had  to 
be  nursed  at  a  neighbor's  home.  Here 
he  split  10,000  rails  for  10  yards  of 
jeans  cloth.  Dennis  Offut  came  that 
way  In  February  and  offered  Abra- 
ham, his  cousin,  John  Hanks,  and 
John  Johnston,  his  stepmother's  son, 
a  job  taking  a  load  of  goods  down  the 
rivers  to  New  Orleans. 

In    the    spring    ot    1831    the    three 


started  out  on  what  was  to  be,  per- 
haps, a  turning  point  In  the  thought 
of  Lincoln.  He  had  seen  slavery  in 
operation  before,  on  his  first  flatboal 
trip,  but  it  lilt  him  harder  this. lime, 
according  to  his  companions.  He 
young  women,  mothers,  children,  put 
on  the  slave  auction  blocks,  prodded 
to  show  their  good  points,  families 
separated.  It  formed  tile  iron  of  his 
later  resolution  on  this  subject,  wlilcn 
already  was  beginning  to  divide  the 
people.  If  this  is  not  wrong,  then 
nothing  is  wrong,  he  came  to  think. 
Returning  to  the  Coles  county  farm 
for  a  few  weeks  he  helped  his  father 
to  get  started  again,  then  he  bade  his 
family  good-by  and  set  out  for  New 
Salem. 

Rebuild   Town  as  Memorial. 
In    historical    importance    and    sig- 
nificance New  Salem  outshines  Mount 
Vernon  and  Mount  Slnal,  one  enthusi- 
astic   commissioner    ot    the    Lincoln 
trail    wrote    In    a    report    to    tormer 
Gov.  Louis  Emmerson.    W.  R.  Hearst 
gave  the  site  of  this  abandoned  town 
the  Old  Salem  Chautauqua  In  Pet- 
ersburg in  1906.   The  land  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  state  in  1918  and  in  1831, 
100  years  after  Lincoln's  arrival,  the 
legislature   votea  550,000  for   perma- 
mt  improvements  there. 
The  work  of  rebuilding  this  town 
mctly  as  it  stood  in  Lincoln's  day 
is   gone   on   ever   since-  and   is'now 

latest  building  is  the  reconstructed 
Hill-McNeil  IMcNamarJ  store  In 
hich  Lincoln  worked  and  where  he 
as  postmaster.  A' new  postollice  is 
i  be  opened  there  In  dedication 
iiemonles  next  Monday,  Lincoln's 
birthday  anniversary. 

The  slate  has  built  a  new  highway 
up    the   hill    from-  where    tho   Peters- 
:  road   turns   off  to  New  Salem. 
;    visitors    enter    parking    spaces 
then    go    afoot    thru    the    town. 
Thirteen   cabins,   six  shops,  and    the 
Rutledge    tavern    have    been    repro- 
duced   and    furnished    as    they    were 
the    1830s,    and   so    it    Is    possible 
e,   as   In    no  other   spo^,    to   walk 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  actual  liv- 
condltlons  of  Lincoln's  youth.    It 
lis   most   unique  memorial. 
Cooper's    Cabin    Real    Thing, 
lie   town    Is   built   along   a  street 


that  extends  half  a  mile  along  the 
bluff  and  down  Lhe  hill  to  the  site  ol 
Hie  Mentor  Graham  school  and  the 
old  cemetery.  The  Kirkliam  gram- 
mar which  Lincoln  studied  at  night 
with  the  help  of  Graham  was  used 
here.  A  copy  of  this  hook,  said  to 
be  the  original,  is  now  in  the  Lin- 
coln collection  at  the  Decatur  library. 
One  of  the  first  cabins  encountered 
on  entering  the  village  is  that  of 
Henry  Onstott,  the  cooper.  This  is 
the  only  original  building  in  tile 
town  and  some  of  Its  logs  have  had 
to  be  replaced.  The  barrels  are  scat- 
tered around  the  cabin  as  of  old  and 
(he  big  fireplace  is  there.  In  front 
of  it  the  young  Lincoln  read  Black- 
stone,  a  copy  of  which  he  found  In 
an  old  barrel.  Oftut's  store,  where 
Lincoln  first  worked,  has  been  built 
on  its  old  site  above  the  mill.  Dr. 
John  Allen's  cabin  home  is  there.  He 
was  a  cultured  man,  a  college  gradu- 
ate whose  ideas  greatly  Influenced 
Lincoln.  The  Lincoln-Berry  store, 
where  Lincoln  sold  whisky  and  other 
goods  and  where  he  got  Into  what 
he  called  his  "national  debt,"  has 
been   reconstructed. 

ere  was  little  difference  between 
rich  and  poor  In  those  days.  The 
homo  of  the  improvident  Jack  Kelso, 
Lincoln's  fishing  companion,  the  spin- 
ier of  tales  and  the  reader  of  poetry, 
nd  the  cabins  of  the  comparatively 
wealthy  Dr.  A)len,ond  the  Rutledges, 

of  comfort.  Families  often  lived,  ate, 
and  slept  in  the  same  room.  Rope 
springs,  corn  husk  mattresses,  home- 
i  chairs  and  tables  and  cup- 
boards constituted  the  furnishings. 
Lincoln  himself  had  bunks  in  the 
lofts  of  the  stores  where  he  worked. 
Falls  as  a  Storekeeper. 
The  outstanding  events  of  this  pe- 
riod of  Lincoln's  life  were  his  court- 
ship of  Ann  Rulledge  and  her  death, 
his  failure  as  a  storekeeper,  his  first 
defeat  as  legislator  and  his  later  elec-j 
tlon.    his    enlistment    In    the    Black- 1 

hawk  war,  where  he  was  made  a  cap- 
tain but  saw  no  fighting,  .and  his 
meeting  with  John  T.  Stuart  and  the 
decision  to  become  a  lawyer.  He  be- 
came something  of  a  pilot  on  the 
river,  defeated  all  comers  at  wres- 
tling and  rough  ond  tumble  fighting, 
and  soon  began  to  be  recognized  £ 
a  stump  speaker  of  peculiar  power. 
Tragedy  Hovers  Above  Him. 

Lincoln  had  become  a  surveyor  and 
he  helped  lay  out  the  town  of  Pet- 
ersburg, but  it  was  In  politics  and 
law  that  the  way  seemed  to  be  open- 
ing for-hlm.  He  had  won  a  seat 
In  the  1834  legislature,  and  he 
was  engaged  to  marry  blue-eyed,  yel- 
low-haired Ann  Rutledge,  daughter 
of  the  founder  of  the  town,  James 
Rutledao. 

Then  happened  that  which  wa 
'  cast  a  shadow  upon  his  life  forever, 
a  deepening  of  the  shadow  caused 
by  the  deaths  of  his  mother  and  his 
sister  in  Indiana.  The  Rutledges  had 
gone  north  to  a  farm  near  Sand 
Rklgc,  about  eight  miles  from  Nei 
Salem,  and  there  in  the  summer  c 
1835  Ann  died  of  a  fever.  Abrahar 
was  sent  for  at  lhe  last  and  was  with 
her  for  two  hours.  Ann  had  believed 
In  him.  had  told  him  that  he  would 
rise  high  In  the  world,  just  as 
stepmother  had  predicted.  Bu 
seemed  for  a  time  that  there  wai 
use  going  anywhere. 

One  may  touch  tho  edge  ot  this 
tragedy  here,  visit  the  tavern  where 
the  tall,  awkward  youth  first  looked 
upon  tho  fair  face  of  his  beloved,  go 
to  places  where  Aunt  Hannah  Arm- 
strong, whoso  son  Lincoln  was  after- 
ward to  save  in  a  famous  murder 
trial,  comforted  him,  and  where  the 
plump  Judge  Bowling  Green  and  his 
wife,  Nancy,  talked  with  him.  The 
wind  in  the  trees  only  can  tell  that 
story. 


Ann's  Grave  Draws  Many. 

Ann's  grave  In  Petersburg  cemetery 
s  a  point  of  pilgrimage.  It  Is  marked 
jy  a  stone  on  which  is  written  Edgar 
Lee  Masters'  beautiful  poem  ending: 
Bloom  forever,  O  Republic,  from  tho 
dust  of  my  bosom.'-  American  flags 
fly  always  by  this  little  headstone. 
Edwin  Markham  has  expressed  this 
ame    thought    about    Lincoln's    lost 

Front  her  beauty  and  her  doom 
A  man  rose:  merciful  and  just; 
And  a  great  pcaplo  still  can  feci 
The  passion  of  her  dust. 
But  life  and  time  moderated  Lin- 
:o)n's  grief  and  he  went  on.     Ques- 
tions  wore   coming    up    at   Vandalia 
that  absorbed  him,  such  as  what  to 
slavery.     He   had    studied 
law  hard  and  had  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Sluart.    New  Salem  was  on 
the  downgrade  as  a  town  and  so,  on 
irch  day  In  183?  Lincoln  borrowed 
u'se  and   started    for  Springfield 
ing  out  his  shingle  In  a  town  ot 
1,500'lnhabitants.    He  look  his  BlacK- 


ston 


and   a  few 
had 


He 


ind  dollars  In  debt- 


I 
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Heirloom  Dress  Honors  Lincoln 


The  birth  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator, Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
observed  with  history  studies 
and  simple  plays  in  Omaha 
schools   Wednesday. 

At  Mason  School,  Paulann 
Mclntire,  13,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Mclntire,  832 
South  Twenty-second  Street, 
wore  a  dress  from  the  era  of 
Ann  Rutledge.  The  dress>  above, 
appeared  in  a  playlet  entitled 
"The  Four  Women  in  Lincoln's 
Life."  Originally  the  property 
of  Mrs.  Patty  Sea,  grandmother 
of   Patty   Whitehouse,   principal 


of  Mason  School,  the  dress  was 
designed  and  worn  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky„  about  1850.— World- 
Herald    Photo. 
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Lincoln  History 
Off  Beaten  Path 


BY   WIN  RECK 

Staff   Writer 

A  quiet  view  of  little  known  Lincoln  history  is 
just  a  step  off  the  beaten  paths  to  the  heart  of  the 
Land  of  Lincoln — Springfield,   III. 

Jus1   a    four-hour  drive    from   Chicago  on    modern    U.S.    6t>, 
Illinois'    capital    c if \     is    flourishing    as    a    lounsl    attraction    in 

the  hisiorv    of  its  most   famous  resident 


Rut  \hraham  I  incoln  is  re- 
membered hv  more  than  his 
home  rhe  only  one  he  evet 
owned  -and  his  towering  tomb. 
•       «       « 

HE  LEFT  a  legend  and  his- 
tory than  has  engulfed  Sanga- 
mon County  and  historians  the 
world  over. 

Some  of  the  legend  .-.tans 
with  Ann  Rutledge. 

The  young  and  sensitive  Lin- 
coln met  Ann  in  the  1930s.  He 
allegedly  fell  in  love  with  her. 
Hiu  \he  Hied  a(  l*L  leaving  be- 
hind i»  grieving  A  he. 

Hei  grave  is  in  a  cemetery  at 
the   south  edge  of   Petersbiug, 
17  miles  noirrhwesd  of  Spring 
field.    Few  persons,  other  than      js  no1  kn0wn 
local   residents,  ever  view   her 
grave  that  marks  the  end  of  a 

Lincoln  legend.  LINCOLN  practiced  in  two 

»       „       +  courthouses  near  Springfield. 

TKF;  GRAVE   of   I  incoln  s  At  (  incoln,  III.,  off  U.S.  66, 

first    love   is   not   too  far    from      is     the     Postvdle     Courthouse, 


the  scene  of  I  incoln  s  fust  law 
case  It  also  is  little  known 
and  seldom  visited. 

1  he  white  frame  building 
stands  on  the  f;,rm  of  Mrs. 
June  Power  Riley,  off  Illinois 
29  near  Cantrall. 

Still  furnished  as  in  Lincoln's 
day,  this  is  the  house  from 
wliich  Lincoln  trudged  on  win- 
ter nights  to  his  New  Salem 
home  a  f  I  e  r  borrowing  law 
books. 

Here,  in  1836,  Lincoln  tried 
his  firsi  i-Asf     But  whether  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  Cieorge  Pow 
ers  ruled  in  his  favor  that  dav 


now  a  stale  memonal.  I  ho 
building  was  a  siopolf  on  the 
circuit  trail  I  incoln  followed. 

In  Mount  Pulaski,  1 1  mile* 
southeast  of  Lin  c  ol  n,  is  an- 
other courthouse  that  also  was 
on  the  circuit. 

I  he  lush  l.ii  m  counu  j  th.it 
hes  tlai  across  the  hori/nn  now 
is  as   il    was  then.    Onh    a   lew, 

more    farms   and    more    people 
are  around. 

*  *        • 
ANOTHKR    touch    of    I  in- 
coln  history  lies  almosi    losi   in 
the   shadow    of   the   emanci- 
pator's tomb. 

In  history-filled  Oak  Ridge 
Cemeterv  is  the  burial  va nil 
where  Lincoln  was  first  placed 
after  his  funeral  train  ended  its 
famed  and  sad  journey.  He 
was  entombed  there  Mav  4, 
1865,  waiting  completion  of  a 
more  permanent  tomb. 

Unless  you  take  the  winding 
road  to  the  real'  of  rhe   Lonih, 

you'll  miss  this  historical  .sigfn. 

i 

*  »       • 

SOL  I'H  of  Springfield  you'll 
find  a  non-1  incoln  attraction 
But  it's  rare  enough  that  you 
.should  take  time  to  find  it.  It's 
a  covered  bridge,  one  of  a 
handful  in  the  stale.  It. stretches 
across  Sugar  Creek  in  western 
Sangamon  Count). 


Also  south  of  Springfield  is 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Me- 
morial (ianien.  The  Cardcn 
Club  of  Illinois  keeps  the  40- 
acre  park  on  the  shore  of  Lake 

Springfield   alive    with   colorful 

flowers. 

\nd  in  the  c.<pilo|  cil\  is  the 
complex  ol  slate  buildings. 
towered  over  hv  the  silver 
dome  of  the  405  fool  -  high 
Sl alehouse  II  can  he  seen  as 
you  approach  the  cif\ . 
*  «  » 
YET  TO  BL  seen  aie  tabled 
New  Salem,  the  reconstructed 
Lincoln  village  near  Peters- 
burg, and  the  historic  Sanga- 
mon County  courthouse,  site 
of  rhe  "House  Divided"  speech 
ami  the  state's  tilth  capitol 
hi  1 1  Ming. 

Bui    Springfield    abounds   in 

more  ihan  hisioi  \ .  You'll  find 
some  of  the  best  restaurants  in 
Cenlial  Illinois  ihere.  plus  a 
wide  choice  of  line  hoiel  and 
motel  rooms 

Ami   don't   forget,   the   St^te 
Fair  pops  up  i his  August. 


This  covered  bridge,  across  which  Lincoln  may  have 
traveled,  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  in  the  state.  It  .spans 
backward  into  time  and  revives  the  atmosphere  of  the 
davs  of  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois. 


mM£wm 
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»|  an.  Ann  Ru.ledge  who  sleeps  beneath  these  weeds.    Beloved  of    Vbraham  Lincoln. 

Wedded       to    him,    not    through    union,    hot    through    senara.inn.    Bl n    lorevcr    O 

Rpnuhlir.  from  the  dust   of  my   bosom." 

These  are  the  words  left  to  the  world  so  il  wonld  know  of  An-  Rniledge  s  lo>e  for 
Xhraham  Lincoln.  They're  inscribed  on  her  tombstone  at  a  Petersburg  (111. I  cemHon. 
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after  annie's  death. 
rs  after  her  death  Lincoln  removed 
eld.    He  bad  completed    bis    legal 
I  been  admitted    to  practice.    The 
?rief  had  spent  itself,    aud,  though 
'  at  times,  as  he  remained  through- 
became  one  of  that  circle  of  choice 
i  adorned  the  Illinois  bar,  and  who 
m     the      State     a    place    in    tha, 
t       eloquence,        wit       and      re- 
JC^onaU-^    tfvo.    old.    olnnd-  would' 
aim.    once,  it  is  related,   in  look- ' 
e  records  in  the  office  of  the  San- 
nty  Clerk  he  came  upon  a  license 
mself  and  a  partner  named  Berry 
a  tavern  in  New  Salem,  and  stipu- 

prices  they  should  charpre  for 
ie  incident  depressed  him  greatly, 
the  tavern  referred  to  by  Doug-., 
g  the  joint  debate  when 
1  Lincoln    with  selling  whiskev, 

retorted   that  Donglas~oughTto  I 
had  bought   most  of  it   himself 
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oarded  at  the  Rutledge  tavern.  The  cellar 
nd  little  old  fashioned  well,  with  its  quaint 
iken  bucket,  can  still  be  seen  there.  Ann, 
tie  third  daughter  of  the  household,  then 
bout  18  years  of  age,  was  a  beautiful,  gen- 
e,  and  in  every  way  a  charming  girl.  She 
'as  of  good  family,  her  South  Carolina  and 
'entucky  ancestors  having  been  prominent 
i  early  colonial  affairs.  Well  educated  she 
'as,  too,  for  the  period,  and  by  virtue  of  her 
codness  and  beauty  reigned  queen  over  the 
earts  of  the  young  men  of  all  the  country 
de.  She  became  engaged  to  a  young  mer- 
hant  of  Salem.  He  afterwards  grew  dis- 
itisfied  with  his  life  in  the  quiet  little  town 
nd  went  east,  whence  he  came.  Months 
lapsed  and  he  wrote  to  Ann  but  seldom,  and 
len  the  letters  ceased  entirely. 

In  ]8.'!.">  Lincoln  was  made  postmaster  and 
?puty  surveyor,  and,  being  in  better  cir- 
nmstances  than  ever  before,  ventured  to  pay 
is  addresses  to  Miss  Rutledee.     He  was  .'le- 


as a  stable.  In  Lincoln's  time 
residence  of  Bowling  and  Nan 
Here,  one  stormy  night,  Lincol] 
moaned,  and  wept.  "  I  cannot  1 
he,  "  the  thought  of  the  rain  am 
falling  upon  her  grave,  where  m; 
buried."  Lincoln  remained  at 
until  he  gradually  regained  the  j 
himself. 

In  his  wonderful  career  whic 
Lincoln  is  said  to  have  never  qi 
over  the  death  of  his  first  love 
the  shade  of  melancholy  was  ne 
from  his  face.  In  1840  he  wooed 
of  Springfield.  111.,  who  was  from 
and  the  wedding  was  set  for  Jan.  1 
though  the  bride  and  guests  wer 
the  chosen. night,  Lincoln  was  a. 
was  overcome  with  melancholy. 

Miss   Todd   appreciated   his  stat 

nnd  refused  to  eive  him  nn.      T.incr 
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Abraham  Lincoln,  whose 
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I  111".  GRAVE  OK  AXX  RUTLEDGE 
Petersburg,  Illinois 
The  original  grave  Rutlcdgc  lilac   lutsli 

Old  Concord  Cemetery  McGrady  Riulcdgc   farm 
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PETERSBURG  GRAVE  OF  ANN   RUTLEDGE 


In  1890,    a  few  bones   and  a  small   box  of   earth,   were 
taken  from   the  grave  of  Ann  Rutledge  and  placed  in   the 
Oakland  Cemetery  of  Petersburg,    to  bring  fame   to   that   sr>ot. 

The  nicture  shows   the  first  marker  placed  there,   with 
Spring  Beauties,    (Claytonicu  Virginica) ,    in  flower   at   the 
right  of  the  stone.  N.102 
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ANN  RUTLEDGE  MONUMENT 


In  1921,    this  block  of  granite,    inscribed  with -verse 
by  E.L.   Marsters,   was  added  to   the  more   simple  memorial 
to  Ann  Ruthledge   in   the  Petersburg  Cemetery,     fl.102 
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